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VOTE NOV. 7 


Although 1961 is regarded as a poli- 
tical “off-year,” many important elec- 
tions will be decided on Nov. 7. New 
Jersey’s governor, New York City’s 
mayor, congressional races in Tex- 
as and Michigan—these and other 
state and local contests face voters. 
Make use of. your right to vote. See 
Page 3 for detzils on elections. 
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NLRB Takes New Look at Bosses 
Using Race Hate to Beat Unions 


WASHINGTON—The National Labor Relations Board has agreed to take a new look at a policy that allows 
employers to appeal to racial prejudice in union representation elections. 
A consistent line of NLRB decisions has held that injection of racial issues by employers is not, of itself, 


grounds for setting aside representation 
elections lost by unions. 

In two test cases the NLRB will con- 
sider, the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica and the Clothing Workers have ask- 
ed the board to review the refusal by 
two NLRB regional directors to throw 
out elections in which employers used 
labor’s support for civil rights to play 
on the fears and prejudices of southern 
workers and communities. 

The unions concede that the regional 
directors’ rulings are in line with labor 
board precedent—specifically the NLRB’s 
Sharon Hosiery Mills decision in 1958. 
They argue that the policy is wrong 
ar.d should be reversed. 

In response to the TWUA protest of 
an election held at the Allen-Morrison 
Sign Co., Lynchburg, Va., the board de- 
clared in a telegram to the union that 
review was being granted “on the basis 
that compelling reasons have been made 
for reconsideration of board policy.” 

Also before the board, under a consent 
stipulation for review, is a protest by the 
Clothing Workers of an election lost at 
the Sewel Mfg. Co. at Breman, Ga. 

The union documented its objections 
to the election in this case with copies 
of employer-circulated propaganda, in- 
cluding pictures of racially “mixed” danc- 
ing and a racist publication called The 
Militant Truth, which the ACWA said 
portrayed unions as “a Communist con- 
spiracy which can benefit only the Ne- 


Golda Meir (r.), 
eration for Labor Israel Oct. 





LUNCHEON GREETINGS: RWDSU Pres: Max Greenberg (I,) greets Mrs. 
foreign minister of Israel, at luncheon given by the Fed- 


17 in New York. Also in photo are Clara Leff, 


gro.” Isaac Gotlib and David Gingold, vice-president of the ILGWU 





LOW-COST TOUR TO ISRAEL, ROME 
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An opportunity for American trade unionists to 
see Israel at low cost has been made available by Hista- 
drut, the Israel Labor Federation. The special 21-day 
taur provides 17 days in Israe} and four days in Rome 
at the all-inclusive price of $799 per person. The tour 
departs Sunday, Jan. 14 and returns Sunday, Feb. 4. 


Thirty-five places on the tour have been set aside for 
RWDSU members and those accompanying them. Members 
may be accompanied on the trip by any relatives or friends 
who choose to come, since this is not a charter flight. Trans- 
portation is by regular El Al Israel Airlines Boeing 707 jet. 

Although the cost of the entire 21-day tour is substantially 
less than the regular economy fare to Israel alone, it offers 
a complete winter vacation package at the low price of $799. 
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Here’s what you get: 

® Round-trip jet transportation, New York-Tei Aviv- 
Rome-New York. 

® Accommodations in good hotels and vacation centers 
in Israel and Italy. 

_ @ Three meals per day in Israel, 
in Rome. 

® Sightseeing by de-luxe buses with English-speaking 
guides in both countries. 

© Transfer of passengers and baggage between airports 
and hotels; admissions to sites of interest. 

The only things mot included in the $799 price are 
four lunches in Rome, airport departure taxes, 'tips and items 
of a personal nature. 

In Israel, tour members will stay at hotels in or near 
each of the country’s three major cities: Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 
and Haifa. From each of these centers, daily sightseeing tours 
will take the travelers to outstanding points of interest in the 
area. They will see historic and modern Israel, visit Biblical 
sites, see ruins of Roman, Crusader and Turkish buildings, 
meet Israeli trade unionists, visit Arab, Druze and Bedouin 
areas, and cover the nation from the hills of Galilee in the 
north to the Negev Desert in the south. 

In Rome, sightseeing tours will cover ancient, medieval 
and modern points of interest, including the Roman Forum, 
the Vatican Museum, the Sistine Chapel, St. Peter’s, art gal- 
leries, the Old Synagogue and other famous sites. 

This brief outline barely covers the high spots of what 
will certainly be the trip of a lifetime for 35 lucky passengers. 
If you are interested, you’ll have to act quickly. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below NOW! You'll get applications and 
detailed itinerary by return mail. 
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WORTH QUOTING... 


The greatest task before civilization 
at present is to make machines what 
they ought to be, the slaves, instead 
of the masters of men. 

—Havelock Ellis, 1859-1939 
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A battle for governor of New Jersey, another for mayor of New York 


City, and a fiercely contested special congressional election in San An- 


co oe. ae the political races that will be settled by the voters on 
O.A. 


The COPE research department reports that in 45 states, in approx- 


imately 700 cities with populations of 10,000 or more, municipal elections 
will be held in 1961. Labor has a vital stake in almost_every one of these 


KEY ELECTIONS IN NOV. 7 SHOWDOWN 


Races for Jersey Governor, New York City Mayor Are Top Contests 


races—in Detroit, where Democrat Lucien 
N. Nedzi is opposed by Republican Walter 
Czarnecki, and in Louisiana, where the 
Republicans have nominated Charlton H. 
Lyons, an oilman, and the Democrats 
were slated to choose their nominee in 


ree 





a@ party primary Oct. 28. 

The Michigan seat opened when form- 
er Rep. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz was 
named a federal judge. The Louisiana 
race is to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Rep. Overton Brooks. 














elections. 


Among the cities in which mynicipal 
elections are being held this year are 
Birmingham, Phoenix, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Miami, Atlanta, Rock- 
ford, Des Moines, Louisville, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Jersey City, 
Buffalo, New York, Akron, Dayton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Houston 
and Salt Lake City. 


The national spotlight has focussed on 


In New York City: 
Row E or Row C 


NEW YORK CITY—Unionists of this 
city will have two lines on the voting 
machines where they can register pro- 
labor yotes on Nov. 7. 


The Brotherhood Party, organized 
just this year by unions of the Central 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, and number- 
ing several RWDSU officers among its 
leaders, is backing Mayor Wagner on 
Row E of the ballot. 


The Liberal Party, long-time pro- 
labor party, is also supporting Wagner 
and his ticket on Row C. 
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New Jersey’s race for governor between 


retary of labor. Former President Eisen- 
hower spoke in New Jersey in behalf of 
Mitchell, and President Kennedy was 
scheduled for a speech backing Hughes 
on Nov. 2. 


Labor has not made a clear-cut choice 
in the New Jersey contest. Most former 
CIO unions, including locals of the 
RWDSU, have backed Hughes. Frank 
Meloni, international representative of 
the RWDSU and a state assemblyman in 
New Jersey, has been working hard for 
Hughes. The latter, addressed a meeting 
of Local 108 members last month and 
drew their hearty support. Some form- 
er AFL unions, on the other hand, are 
backing Mitchell. 


The contest in San Antonio, between 
Henry B. Gonzalez, Democrat, and John 
Goode, Republican, will fill the House 
seat vacated by former Rep. Paul J. 
Kilday, who was appointed a judge on 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 


The Gonzales-Goode contest pits a 
Democrat with a reputation for liberal- 
ism in the State Senate against a Re- 
publican calling himself a “militant con- 
servative.” 


There are two other congressional 


Midwest RWDSUers at School 


CHICAGO—A successful education conference for leaders of RWDSU locals in 
Illinois, Iowa and Kansas was held at the Pick-Congress Hotel here Oct. 21-22. More 
than 70 delegates participated in the weekend institute, third of~a series of such 

conferences organized by the RWDSU with the aid 


grams, 


George Gurney 


assistance. 
RWDSU Pres. 


land on health and welfare plans; 
Dir. Darrell Smith on political action; Editor Irwin 
Klass of the Chicago Federation News on community 
and public relations; and George Guernsey, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO Education Dept., on setting 
up local educationa! programs. The conference was 
planned and coordinated by Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail 
and ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock, with Guernsey’s 


of the AFL-CIO Education Dept. 

The sessions covered a wide variety of subjecis 
and were led by experts in the-fields covered. Among 
these were Russell Allen, education director of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., on unions and the law; 
IVE Pension Dir. 
RWDSU insurance consultant William Cro- 


Joseph Swirg on retirement pro- 


Midwest COPE 


Max Greenberg, Regional Dir. John Capell and Vice-Presidents 


Henk Anderson and John Gallacher were among the union leaders who attended 
and participated in the conference. In an address at the conference luncheon, Pres- 
Greenberg discussed plans to continue and expand the union’s educational program, 
which had already demonstrated its organizational value. 


The reaction of the delegates was unanimously favorable. 
reat deal out of the weekend sessions, and urged that additional con- 


gotten a 
ferences be scheduled soon. 


Seen at conference luncheon are Joseph Swire, John Gallacher, Hank Anderson, 
Alex Bail, Max Greenberg, John Capell. 
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All agreed they had ~ 


When organized labor first went into politics more than 130 years 
ago it concentrated on electing to public office those candidates favor- 
able to the workingman and concerned with the welfare of the 
nation as a whole, 


Labor enjoyed some great successes in its early years in politics, but the 
victories, which were few, were quickly nullified because politics was con- 
sidered an on-again, off-again proposition. A great effort would be exerted 
in certain contests, but if victory was achieved, there was no a upane 
The line of reasoning, apparently, was—next year is an off-year 


Now that organized labor has reached far greater inten in the field 
of political education; trade unionists have come to. realize that they cannot 
afford the luxury of off-years. The AFL-CIO’s Committee.on Political Educa- 
tion and all the other political arms of labor have writen off the words “off- 
year election.” 

It’s true that there are some years in which no President-of the United States 
is elected, or members of the U.S. Senate, or members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or few state governors. The year 1961 is such a year. Yet it is not 
an off-year election. 


The Pennsylvania AFL-CIO News offers these timely reminders why 1961 
is not an “off-year”: 

® Not so long as judges must rule on legislation ... or issue injunctions. 

® Not so long as mayors and councilmen determine the kind of social 
services our communities will provide their citizens. 

® Not so long as school boards will determine the kind of schools our 
children shall attend. 

@ Not so long as elected public officials will set the wages and conditions 
of work for public employees. 


These and many more conditions of our community life are as important 
to union members as are the provisions of their contracts. 
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should seek in negotiating pension plans, , 


urgent by his “buzz session” discussion group. 
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Joe Swire-tses blackboard effectively to illustrate his discussion of objectives unionists 
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A delegate from Local 194 takes the floor to present political issues deemed most 





















Ga. Mill Must Rehire 159, 
Pay $150,000 Back Pay 


WASHINGTON—A Georgia cotton mil] has 
been directed by the Nationa] Labor Relations 
Board to rehire 159 workers it fired after they 
struck, to pay them lost. wages of $150,000 or_ 
more and to engage in good-faith bargaining 
with their union. 


More than two years after the Textile Workers 
Union of America lost a strike against the Fitz- 
gerald Mills Corp. of Fitzgerald, Ga., a three-mem- 
ber NLRB panel rejected the findings of Trial 
Examiner Lee J. Best and reached these directly 
contrary conclusions: 


% In negotiations that started late in 1948, mill 
management delayed in giving information request- 
ed by TWUA Local 1252, engaged in “mere sur- 
face bargaining,” and refused to consider any con- 
tract proposals except its own. 


@ Local mili management had no real authority 
to reach a settlement but followed the telephoned 
orders of company Pres. Floyd W. Jefferson, Jr., in 
New York City or Sec.-Treas. Mark M. Horblit in 
Boston, Mass. 


® Company representatives made no genuine ef- 
fort to reach agreement. They made no conces- 
sions before a strike that began May 11, 1959, and 
did not bargain in good faith. 


@ The plant general manager solicited the strikers 
to abandon the union and go back to work, saying 
he would’ “die and go to hell” before he would sign 
a contract with the striking union. 


® By denying reinstatement to the strikers upon 
their unconditiona] application and by returning 
some strikers to work without their former seniority, 
the company discriminated as to the hire and tenure 
of employees and violated the law. 


The panel disagreed with a finding of the trial ex- 
aminer that the union called the strike to “bring 
economic pressure in order to force further con- 
cessiuns.” 


Pointing out that the union could hardly have 
been seeking “further concessions” in view of the 
absence of any concessions by the mill, the NLRB 
ruled that the strike was the result of the manage- 
ment’s failure to bargain in good faith and was an 
unfair labor practice strike at all times. 


The board ordered the company to offer 159 
named workers “immediate and full reinstatement 
to their former or substantial equivalent positions, 
without prejudice to their seniority or other rights 
and privileges, discharging, if necessary, any replace- 
ments in order to provide work for such employees.” 


Union Mans Pledge 


LUBBOCK, Tex. (PAI)—Many unions and local 
central bodies have various ways of opening their 
meetings but the Lubbock Central Labor Union 
delegates have one of the most unique, a pledge and 
a prayer: 


“I promise to work unceasingly to the end that 
Lubbock and vicinity will be organized 100 per cent.” 
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STEELWORKER WIVES AND CHILDREN man 

picket station on roads leading to Roane Elec- 

tric Furnace plant at Rockwcod, Tenn. Some 

35 wives of strikers set up their own picket 

line after many workers were arrested for 

violating court order to stay 1,000 feet from 
plant entrances. 





Government Drops Suit 
Against NMU Election 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The Federal Gov- 
ernment has dropped its suit against the Na- 
tional Maritime Union questioning the legality 
of the union’s 1960 elections. 


In a stipulation, dropping the suit, the Labor De- 
partment agreed that “the union and its executive 
officers acted at all times during the 1960 election 
in good faith and said election was not fraudulently 
conducted.” 

Under the stipulation, the union agreed to make 
certain changes in the conduct of elections including 
the elimination of numbered ballots which would 
guard against the possibility of determining how 
members voted. 

In a statement hailing the dropping of the guit, 
NMU Pres. Joseph Curran declared that failure of 
the Government to bring the case to trial “means 
that we have been completely vindicated.” 


“The numbering of ballots to which the Depart- 
ment of Justice refers,” Curran said, “was instituted 
on recommendation of the Honest Ballot Association 
to insure against multiple voting and ballot box 
stuffing. When it was shown that there was a re- 
mote possibility of connecting a ballot with a specific 
voter through these numbers, we started action to 
eliminate the numbering system. This was done be- 
fore the Government instituted its suit.” 

Former Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell ori- 
g'naily brought the suit against the union. 


NLRB Says Procedures ~ 
Now Speeded Up 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The National Labor 
Relations Board says that recent legislation 
plus streamlining of its own procedures is 
speeding up the time required for handling 
representation elections. 


Based on a recént study of the time required to 


further sharp decrease in the time involved can be 
expected. 


Rothman made public an analysis of what has 
happened during the past year partly as a result of 
legislation which has enabled the Board to settle 
many elections on the regional level, to cut down on 
the number of protested elections and to speed up 
the entire election process. 


Rothman said that from July, 1960 to June 30, 
1961 approximately 73 per cent of all elections con- 
ducted were based on voluntary agreements between 
labor and management to proceed to an immediate 
lection, withotit recourse to the intermediate steps 
of a hearing and formal! decision. 


In approximately 64 percent of these cases the 
parties agreed to accept the decisions of regional 
directors over election problems. 


The increase in consent elections is shown in the 
following table: 

1958 

1959 


. 42.2 
.. 46.6 


. 39.1 
ee 


1960 
0 PSS §- 


Rothman also stated that in fiscal 1961, objec- 
tions to the conduct of elections have been filed by 
parties in only eight per cent of all elections held. 
Of these actions, only 23.5 percent involved alle- 
gations against the Board agents who conducted the 
elections—the lowest number in the Board’s history. 


The agency's 28 regional directors, Rothman 
added, are now producing reports on objections 
or challenges to elections within the average 
time of 30.3 days, the shortest time yet. In 1958, the 
time required was more than twice as long. 


Average number of days required to produce re- 
ports on objections or challenges to elections follows: 


1958 ......63.5 days 1960 ...-42.0 days 
1959 58.7 days 1961 .. 30.3 days 


A Businessman Writes 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Most Americans. have 
high respect for the person and office of President 
of the United States. Big Business, however, has 
other ideas judging by this curt reply to President 
Kennedy’s request to hold down steel prices, from 
the president of McLouth Steel Corp.: 


Mr. President: 
I acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 
6, 1961: 
Respectfully yours, 
M. A. CUDLIP 


Courts, NLRB Cracking Down on Runaway Plants 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Growing ‘concern for 
job rights is beginning to show itself in the way 
in which the courts and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are cracking down on runaway 
plants. 

While the nailing down of job rights still has 


long way to go, the runaway employer who used to pack 
his plant and pull out of town, abandoning veteran and 


fer jobs to its present employees at the new location. 
This case involves Local 80 of the United Automobile 
Workers and the -Gemmer Manufacturing Company, 
makers of trucks and car steering mechanisms. The 
judge held that the employees had built up a vested 
right in seniority over a 20-year period. 

On : In line with this approach to 
job rights, the NLRB in several recent cases has sought 
to give justice to abandoned workers particularly in 


in Ware Shoals, S.C. 


ship situation by ruling that American unions have the 


under foreign flags, thus enabling them to obtain cer- 


tain tax advantages and to avoid the standards of pay 
and working conditions obtained by the American sea- 
men’s unions. 


On the arbitration front: The Sidele case also had re- 
percussions on the arbitration front with an industry 
arbitrator ordering the company either to re-open its 
Philadelphia plant or pay some $350,000 to its workers 
and the union’s Health and Welfare Fund. Included in 
the $350,000 was $180,000 to cover funds the union 
would have received in welfare payments and $175,000 
to cover the dues the union would have received over a 
period of years had the company stayed in Phila- 
delphia. ; 

The Congressional front: Finally, a certain number 
of Congressmen have been looking with concern at run- 
away plants and the abandonment of workers, some- 
times after a lifetime of service. Senator Pat McNamara, 
Michigan Democrat, and Senator Ben Smith, Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat, have both protested against the 
“industrial piracy” practices by some states in luring 
industry away from other sections of the country. 

Senator McNamara has introduced legislation which 
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Won in Arbitration; 
or , 
on 
i. Hiring Rate Up $2 
ng i 
NEW YORK CITY—Nearly 3,500 members of District 65’s Local 3, em- 
to ployed at Bloomingdale’s department store, won a $2.50 weekly raise and 
1B $2 in improved progression rates retroactive to March 1 after arbitration 
8 on the 1961 contract reopening. 
° The increases bring the lowest starting 4 
rate at Bloomingdale’s to $52 weekly. F ld | d 
is Arbitrator Burton ‘Turkus of the Felastein improve 
of American Arbitration Ass'n handed down 
tle the award on Oct. 17. 
on The award will also affect another 
up 5,000 members of ‘66’ employed at three 
AFTER 44 YEARS ON THE JOB: Retiring after 44 years we service in one reg = sy I sanstya 3 vec 
30 building, 406 West 31st Street in Manhattan, Edward Tull (seated, 3d tie their seat wage reopenings to the 
~ trom 1.) is honored by fellow members of Local 670. Present for party pattern set at Bloomingdale's. 
ion are Org. Bill Teaney (seated, |.), superintendent joe Ciotti, Tull, Local 
ste Pres. John Finger, steward Anthony Palombo, (standing 2d from |.) exec. Union Position Upheld 
Ds board member Frank Maiorino (2d from r.) and other building employees. Speaking to a meeting of Blooming- 
The Local 670 members gave Tull a wrist watch to celebrate his retirement. dale workers shortly after the award 
was announced, Dept. Store Sec. Nick 
+he AD ASO SMOMONY RE BEE bee Be OLR li, Carnes said the arbitrator had support- 
nal ed the union's position and rejected the 
arguments of management. 
» | 300 Macy's s Stewards Attend “aceon 
increasing wage standards as well as 
meeting the rise in the cost-of-living won 
2 out,” he said. “The company’s so-called 
B nntla OCa - on er ence erosion theory—that the workers are en- 
titled only to the amount they lost 
eo NEW YORK CITY—Three hundred Macy’s shop stewards attended the oe hl mma Meo a mayen — 
Og pee a ha dF ey PRES. LOUIS FELDSTEIN of Reta 
lle- gu . spe : rs cuss € policies and provlems The union’s two-year contract with Women’s Apparel Employees Loca] 1125 
the of the local and of the American labor Bloomingdale’s expires next March 1. in New York, is reported improved after 
son movement. the problems facing the local were addi- = ants 
. . e he suffered recently. After ex- 
In his keynote remarks, Pres. Sam tional night openings, pressure on mem- G | A rd te 
an Koveuetsky told the stewards that among bers to work on holidays such as Wash- oldberg Award Winner nsive hospital treatment, Feldstein, who 
ons ington’s Birthday, automation and the NEW YORK (PAI)—Secretary of 85 served for many years as a vice- 
age introduction of job-cutting devices, and Labor Arthur J. Goldberg has been president of the RWDSU, is now at home 
the inadequate leadership of shop stewards named the recipient of the 1961 Histadrut 835 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
GEORGE MOONEY in the local’s organizing drive. Humanitarian Award. The award, given : a Aesth 
But, he said, he has faith that the annually by the Israel Federation of Lab- Feldstein's wife, Dora, asked The Rec- 
a cae ne a ibe — or, will be presented at a special award ord to express her husband’s and her 
’ go out and organize the unorgan e- dinner at the Waldorf- r 
- IS DEAD AT 58 partment store workers in the metro- Sunday, Nov. 26. Astoria Hotel here, thanks for the many get-well messages 
politan area. Kovenetsky suggested that Among union leaders participating in %¢"t by members of Local 1125 and of- 








BOSTON, Mass.—George 8S. Mooney, 
vice-president of the New England Joint 
Board in charge of the Providence area. 
died Oct. 29 
of pneumo- 
nia at Brooks 
Hospital in 
Brookline. He 
was 58 years 
old and had 
served on the 
RWDSU staff 


the entire New York labor movement 
participate in the organizing drive. 
Guest speakers at the conference were 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg; Deputy 
Mayor Paul Screvane, candidate of the 
Brotherhood, Liberal and Democratic 
parties for president of the city coun- 
cil; Harry Van Arsdale Jr., president of 
the New York City Central Labor Coun- 
cil; AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Michael Mann; 
John Yarmola of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union; Robert MacGregor, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Federation of 


a three-day Histadrut convention will be 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 


ficers and members of the RWDSU and 
its affiliates. 


Answergal Stewards Meet 


NEW YORK CITY—One hundred and 
eighty stewards of United Telephone 
Answering Local 780 attended the un- 
ion’s stewards convention Oct. 24 at the 
Newspaper Guild Club here, Sec.-Treas. 


Plan which has been mailed to all mem- 
bers. ‘ 
Fischer also stressed the need for im- 
proved membership participation in vari- 
ous phases of the local’s activities. 

The conference was also addressed by 


for the past Jabor: and Marvin Schlacht of the Inter- ©: Dale Buckius reported. Ben Davidson, executive director of the 

wad gue national Confederation of Free Trade Pres. Jerry Fischer discussed the in- Liberal Party; Edward R. Dudley, Man- 
A number wnions. Local 1-8 Vice-Presidents Phil creased benefits won in the union’s con- hattan borough president and candi- 

urs, of RWDSU hoffstein and Bill Atkinson reported on tract. with the Association of Telephone date for re-election; and Judge Emilio 
and = Boston union activities for which they are re- Answering Services Inc. and clarified new Nunez, who is running for a Supreme 











area union 
leaders attended Mooney's funeral, held 
at St. Cecilia’s Church here Oct. 31. 


He is survived by his wife and four 
children. 


sponsible. 

Local 1-S represents 8,300 members 
employed at Macy’s main store, on 34th 
Street in Manhattan, and at four branch 


Se a ee ie 


welfare benefits that the union has put 
into effect. He asked the stewards to 
inform members at their shop of the new 
benefits, and called attention to a book- 
let outlining the complete ‘780’ Health 





Court judgeship on the Liberal Party 
ticket. 

The local represents 1,500 answering 
service employees in New York City and 
suburban Nassau and Suffolk counties. 
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ADDRESSING STEWARDS: RWDSU Pres. Max Greneberg speaks to 300 GREETING CANDIDATE: rg um Richard J. Hughes (second from r.) 

a Local 1-S stewards at the local’s annual stewards convention, held at Hotel Democratic candidate for New Jersey governorship, to Local 108 confer- 

away & ° New Yorker in New York City Oct. 18. At head table are local’s three top ence in Newark are Int'l Pres. Greenberg, Pres. Irving Rosenberg, Bus. 
officers, Vice-Pres. Bill Atkinson (1.), Pres. Sam Kovenetsky and Vice- Agent Irving Brady and Exec. Vice-Pres. Meyer Meyers. Hughes received 

RD Pres. Phil Hoffstein local’s ewe of his candidacy. 
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Strike of 70 in Ohio 
‘Solid’ at Candy Firm; 
4O Scabs Moved In 


COLUMBUS, O.—Seventy members of Local 379 are holding firm as 
their strike against the P.S. Truesdell Candy Co. for a first contract en- 
tered its seventh week, Int’! Rep. Gene Ingles reported. 


Optical Walkout 
In 25th Week 


In Dubuque, la. 


DUBUQUE, Ia.—The strike of 12 
Local 853-A members against the 
American Optical Co. here has en- 
tered its twenty-fifth week with no 
change in the situation, Pres. L. Earl 
Disselhorst reported. 


“The people are still out, the line is 
holding steady and we're waiting word 
from the NLRB on the charges we filed 
several weeks ago against the company,” 
he said. 

The union charged that the company 
has failed to bargain in good faith since 
the walk-out began May 9. 

The Dubuque employees struck because 
the company refused to pay the same 
wage rates as union members in its Chi- 
cago shop were getting. American Optical 
has since dismissed six of the 12 work- 
ers and insists on preferential seniority 
for the scabs it hired to replace them 
in any new contract. 

The International Union has opened 
a nation-wide drive urging members of 
labor unions not to buy American Op- 
tical safety glasses or eyeglasses. RWDSU 
Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps is in charge 
of the boycott, which has the support of 
the AFL-CIO’s Union Label department. 

American Optical operates more than 
200 shops across the country that grind 
eyeglasses to optometrists’ prescription. 


“The people are very solid,” he said. 

At a meeting Oct. 23, union and man- 
agement negotiators made slight pro- 
gress toward a strike settlement. An- 
other bargaining session was set for 
Thursday, Nov. 2. 

The members walked out Sept. 20 be- 
cause the company insisted on an open 
shop and inadequate hourly increases in 
its final contract offer. 


The local won an NLRB election at 
the plant May 17 by an 82 to 12 vote 
and contract talks began in June. Int’l 
Rep. Vern Ulery heads the unit’s bar- 
gaining committee. 

Ingles said that the company has 
brought in some 40 scabs to replace strik- 
ers and this is becoming a real problem 
for the union. 

“It’s the unemployment situation,” he 
said. “Within 150 miles of Columbus 
there are communities with 11 percent 
unemployment. The scabs are hungry 
people.” 

The company has also hired private 
detectives, who are shadowing union 
members at night and doing other jobs 
around the plant. 

“The finks are keeping undercover real 
good but we’ve got them spotted,” he 
said. 


Locals Answer Appeal 


In support of the Truesdell strikers, 
Reg. Dir. Gerald Hughes sent an ap- 
peal for help to locals in the five-state 
midwest area of Ohio, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


“Almost at once aid started coming in,” 
Ingles said. “So far 10 locals have sent 
help amounting to well over $250. It 
sure comes in handy.” 


Lifetime Job Security Won 
In R.R. Telegrapher Pact 


WASHINGTON—The Railroad Telegraphers have negotiated a job 
security agreement with the Southern Pacific Railroad which guarantees 
all present employees 40 hours of pay each week for the remainder of their 


working careers. 

It sets sharp limitations on future 
abolition of jobs through attrition and 
provides partial back pay for a number 
of employees laid off during the past 
three years. 

Telegraphers Pres. G. E. Leighty said 
the contract, which averted a strike, “goes 
far beyond” any previous job stabiliza- 
tion agreement in the railroad industry 
and sets “a goal to shoot at” in future 
labor negotiations with other railroads. 

Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg 
and Chairman Francis A. O’Neill of the 
National Mediation Board hailed what 
they described as “a landmark settlement 
of difficult issues.” Goldberg, O’Neill and 
Under Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz personally served as mediators in 


One-Week Walkout 





increase and an eighth paid holiday in 
@ one-year contract after a five-day 
strike against the Gladieux Vending Co., 
Gen’l Sec. Paul Domeny reported. 


Park plants, on Oct. 16 and returned to 
work Oct. 23. The new contract expires 
Oct. 15, 1962. ‘3 

Brothers Tom and Al Fuller headed 
the shop bargaining committee. 


& 6 " 


settling the three-year dispute. 

The trail-blazing settlement specifies 
that the railroads may not abolish more 
than 2 percent of telegraphers’ positions 
in any year and under no conditions may 
they abolish jobs in excess of the num- 
ber of vacancies resulting from retire- 
ment, resignation, death, dismissal or 
promotion. No more than five stations 
or “agencies” may be discontinued in 
any year without agreement of the union. 


Besides guaranteeing full employment 
to all employees on the present seniority 
list, the agreement guarantees future 
employees at least 60 percent of their 
regular pay for a five-year period if their 
jobs are abolished for any reason. The 
same pay guarantee will apply retro- 
actively to most employees terminated 
since April 25, 1958. 


The 2 percent annual reduction of jobs 
allowed under the agreement will not 
begin to take effect for several years, 
since the job base on the railroad is set 
at 1,000 positions and there are pres- 
ently only 946 telegraphers employed, 


Job security has been a key issue in 
railroad 


ers and the Labor Executives’ 
Association have battled through the 
courts to establish the right to strike, 


if necessary, over the issue of job pro- 
tection. 
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Delayed 


ported. 

“We had 24 out of 28 signed up,” Ro- 
mer said. “But the pressure the com- 
pany put on the employees was so bad 
that we preferred an unfair labor charge 
against the company and the company 
preferred counter-charges against our 
union. However both sides waived these 
charges so the election could take place 
on Aug. 15.” 


The vote in the election was 13 for the 
union, 10 against, two not voting and 
three challenged ballots. The company 
then preferred another charge against 
the union that held up the opening of 
the three challenged votes for two more 
months. 


The Board threw out the bakery’s 
charges and opened the three challenged 
baliots Oct. 23. Two votes were for the 
company and one for the union, bring- 
ing the final tally to 14 for the RWDSU, 
12 against. 


“We are preparing to hold an election 
for officers and a bargaining committee 
and then go into negotiations,” Romer 
said. 


Dan Roser, secretary-treasurer of the 
Indiana Joint Board, assisted Romer in 
the Honey Crust drive. 


60 Ratify Meadow Gold Pact 


ZANESVILLE, O.—Sixty members of 
two units of Local 379 have ratified the 
terms of new two-year agreements with 
dairies here and in Quaker City, Int'l 
Rep. Bill Kee reported. 

After long negotiations, 42 members 
of Unit M-1 won wage and commission 
increases, a reduced work week and eased 
rules on transfers in a new contract with 
the Meadow Gold Dairy here. 

“The scope of the gains won is in- 
dicated by the fact that all hailed the 
settlement as the finest ever won,” Kee 
said. 

The Meadow Gold negotiating commit- 
tee was made up of Howard Miller, chair- 


AT IOWA CONVENTION: Local 110 delegates Garold Ketchum (stand- 
ing |.), Sec. James Wells and Pres. Samuel W. Clark pose with Ray Mills, 
retiring president of lowa Federation of Labor, at federation’s convention 
in Davenport. Mills, a victim of polio, was presented with gifts shown. 
Ketchum, Local 110’s educational director, was reelected IFL vice-president 
in close race. Local 110 represents employees at Quaker Oats in Cedar Rapids. 


fally Shows Victory 
For RWDSU at Ind. Bakery 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Local 512 has finally been certified by the 
NLRB as winner of a bargaining election held among the 28 employees of 
Honey Crust Bakery in Goshen last August, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer re- 
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Ten '184-L" Delegates 


At Kansas Convention 

KANSAS CITY, Kan.—Ten delegates 
represented Local 184-L at the fourth 
annual Kansas State Federation of Labor 
convention in Topeka, it was reported 
by Reg. Dir. John Capell, one of the 
deelgates. 

Other delegates included Pres. Hark- 
less Cupp, Grace Corlett, Rose Mayberry, 
Laverne Towle, Charles Adair, Earl Barn- 
hart, Lloyd Bryson, Stella Capell and 
Agnes Duffy. 

Other members of the local attended 
convention sessions as visitors. 


Capell Heads County 
Health Planning Council 


KANSAS CITY, Kan.—Reg. Dir. John 
Capell has been named Wyandotte Coun- 
ty vice-president of the area Regional 
Health and Welfare Planning Council. 

The council works to promote a bal- 
anced program of health and welfare 
services for the six-county area of Jack- 
son, Clay, Platte, Johnson, Cass and 
Wyandotte counties. 

Capell, former United Campaign chair- 
man in Wyandotte County, has been ac 
tive in a number of community organiza- 
tions here. 



























man; Larry Taylor, Frank Cottrell, W 
liam Wagner, Paul Johnson, Rich 
Griener, Robert Bozman, Robert ni 
William Butler,.Dennis Bonnifant 
Kee. 


Twenty members of the local’s Un 
Q-1 won 5 cents an hour Sept. 1, an 
ditional 5 cents next Sept. 1 and i 
proved vacations in a two-year cont: 
with the Broughton Farm Dairy 
Quaker City, Kee also reported. 

Chairman Kenneth Winters, 
Lashley, Andrew Rigas, John Brown, R 
Brothers and Kee negotiated for t 
Quaker City members. 
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Local 26 Leader Speaks Out 





there will be many issues—such as pensions, wages, 
holidays and vacations—to be negotiated. 


There will be proposals to improve the promotion 
clause in our contract so that the company will not 
be able to escape promotion by seniority. 

We will be seeking a trainee program so that workers 
displaced by new machinery will get the new jobs by 
seniority. ‘ 

We will want more money in our Security Plan in 
order to put it on a sounder basis and improve benefits. 
Many other points will also be negotiated. 


The 


NYolehae 








In the past this company, along with other peanut 
firms in this area, has exploited workers by paying 
low wages and not making any provision for them 
when they retire. Planters itself is over 50 years old, 
and yet after all these years wages are low and no 
provision has been made for workers who have been 
with the company all their working life. 


The workers are more determined than ever to get 
a decent contract from Planters Peanut. We are 
mobilizing ourselves in order to be prepared for any 
eventuality when our contract expires next May 1. 
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Alabama Council Organizing 
Food Plant of 110 Workers 








BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The RWDSU Alabama Council has filed an NLRB 
petition for an election among the 110 employees of the Bama Co., a 
food manufacturing plant, it was reported by Org. Bill Langston. 


“We've got 75 percent of the workers 
signed up,” he said. “We've been after 
them for 15 years and now we've finally 
got them, we hope.” 


The current campaign at Bama, which 
manufactures jellies, mayonnaise and 
other food products, has been on three 
weeks. It is headed by Henry Jenkins, 
a rank-and-file member of the Council. 
He also participated in recent success- 
ful organizing campaigns at Seale Lum- 
ber and Jefferson Iron. 


The petition was filed Oct. 25 but 
Langston had no idea as yet when the 
bargaining election will be held. 


“This company will probably throw «1s 
into a hearing and we're preparing for 
it,”’ he oni, 


Dixie Food Center Vote 
Won By RWDSU, 11-2 


GRAYSVILLE, Ala—The Alabama 
Council won an NLRB bargaining elec- 
tion held among the 13 employees of the 
Dixie Food Center here Oct. 23, Org. 
Jack Fields reported. The vote was 11 
for the RWDSU to 2 for another union. 


“I expect contract negotiations will 
start as soon as we get certification from 
the Board.” ‘Fields said. 


The Dixie Food negotiations wil] be 
handled by L. D. Hagood, Nell Short, Ray 
Parker and Fields. 


10c an Hour, Fringe Gains 
Won by 900 in Charleston 


At American Tobacco Plant 


CHARLESTON, 8. C.—Local 15-A has won 10 cents an hour in wages 
and improved fringe benefits in a new two-year contract covering 900 mem- 
bers at the American Tobacco Co. plant here, Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen re- 


ported. a 


In addition to five cents hourly as of 
Oct. 23 and an additional five cents next 
Sept. 25, the workers won three weeks’ 
vacations after 10 years of service in- 
stead of 12; a seventh paid holiday; an 
increase in sick leave benefits from $20 
weekly to $24; a $1.40 monthly contribu- 
tion from the company for Blue Shield; 
47 classification increases ranging from 
one to three cents an hour; and an ir- 
revocable check-off that the union had 
been seeking for years. 


The contract expires Sept. 24, 1963. 


The local’s previous two-year agree- 
ment had expired Sept. 24 but the union 
extended it for 30 days to allow negotia- 
tions to continue. American Tobacco 
manufactures Golfers and Roi-Tan cigars 
at the plant here. 


Citrus Locals Talk Over Mutual Problems 


DADE CITY, Fla.—The RWDSU’s three citrus locals 
—43, 1020 and 1025—representing 1,500 union mem- 
bers, conferred on citrus industry organizing and wages 
at Local 43’s headquarters here Oct. 21, Int’l Rep. Har- 


ry Bush reported. 


“The meeting took up a three-point agenda: a wage pro- 
gram for this season’s negotiations; consolidation of the pres- 
ent union organization; and the need to organize the un- 


organized citrus plants,” Bush said. 


The conference delegates agreed to ask the packers for 
a 15 percent general wage increase to maintain differentials 
between the union plants and the non-union plants, which 
were brought up to $1.15 an hour Sept. 3 by the provisions 
of the new federal wage law, and for higher wage increases 


for higher-paid classifications. 


The citrus conference also planned a drive to recruit non- 
union employees at the organized plants into the union. Local 
officers will list all non-union workers and shop stewards wiil 
lead in-department drives to enroll the non-union members. 


The delegates also discussed the need to organize the un- 
organized plants. Many of the RWDSU members have rela- 
tives and friends working in the unorganized plants and this 


should help the drive. 


Citrus talks were held at Local 43's of- 
fice im Dade City. 


Conference leaders 
Rep. Harry Bush, 


industry 


Fifteen RWDSU members and representatives attended meeting on citrus 
problems. 





include ‘1020’ Pres. Noel Mathis (L) Int'l 
‘1025’ Pres. Roy Jernigan, 
Connell and ‘43’ Pres. Lawson Chitty. 


q 

“Considering all factors, the members 

think they’ve done the best possible job 
under the circumstances,” Larsen said. 


When negotiations started in August, 
the members rejected American Tobacco’'s 
first proposals as inadequate and began 
an in-plant organizing drive to improve 
their bargaining position. The drive 
brought 50 new members into the local. 


“If we had 100 percent organization 
and some money in the bank, we would 
have done even better in the contract,” 
Larsen said. " 


' He added that Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold 


had helped the local a great dea) during 
the negotiations. j 


The local’s bargaining committee was 
composed of Pres. Nan Carter, Vice- 
Presidents John Cummings and A. T. 
Hicks, Fin. Sec. Marie Hodges, Luther 
Johnson, Isaac Bennett, Minnie Lee 
Brown, 8. B. Graham, Ethel Maki, Lore 
Hiott, Eugenia Wheeler, Irene Reed, 
Marjorie Arris, Minnie Waites, Lillie Mae 
Marsh, Jack Morgan, Louis Weeks and 
Edgar Smalls, assisted by Lebold and 
Larsen. 


Warehouse Group 
Votes for RWDSU 
In No. Car., 15-5 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The RWDSU won 
an NLRB election among the 20 ware- 
house and delivery employees 6f Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins’ Burwel é& Dunn div- | 
ision here Nov. 1, it was reported by 
Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold. The vote was 
15 for the union and five for no union. 
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B. C. Labor Federation 


Mobilizes Strike Aid 
At Taylor, Pearson Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The 100,000-member British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labor has pledged its full support to 110 Local 535 members whose 
strike against Taylor, Pearson & Carson Co. went into its fourteenth week 
at The Record’s presstime, Rep. Ray Haynes reported. 


The support came as Taylor, Pearson negotiators stalled a week-long 


13-Week Strike Won 
At B. F. Goodrich 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—After 13 weeks 
of picketing, four members of Local 535 
employed at the B. F. Goodrich Ltd. 
warehouse here have won their battle 
for higher wages in a 26-month agree- 
ment, Rep. Ray Haynes reported. 

The union members won a $20 a month 
wage increase and pay for holidays that 
fall on Saturday in the contract, which 
is retroactive to April 1 and _ expires 
May 31, 1963. 

The company has also agreed not. to 
place a scab, hired for work in the of- 
fice, in the warehouse with the union 
men. 

“Our boys would never agree to work 
with him,” Haynes said. 

The strike, which began July 13 after 
Goodrich’s Canadian head office rejected 
a conciliation board recommendation for 
a@ wage boost, had the full support of 
the British Columbia Federation of Labor. 
More than 40,000 leaflets were distri- 
buted throughout the province urging 
union members not to buy Goodrich tires, 
industrial belting and other products. 

Stan Colbert headed the Goodrich bar- 
gaining committee. 


Smith New President 
Of ‘414° in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—Local 414 Vice-Pres. 
Robert R. Smith has assumed the presi- 
dency of the local on the resignation of 
Rod Foreman, Int’l] Rep. C. C. Dahmer 
reported. 

“Brother Foreman has resigned from 
his position with Dominion Stores in 
Windsor to take a job with another com- 
pany in a capacity outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the local,” Dahmer said. “He wiil 
be missed by his friends and partners on 
the executive board as well as by all his 
fellow union members.” 

Smith, the new president, has served 
the local as a member of the executive 
board, executive secretary and, since the 
local’s last convention, as vice-president. 


A new vice-president will be appointed 
at the next executive board meeting, to 
be held on Sunday, Nov. 26. 





BIGGEST DELEGATION: 31 RWDSU members in Saskatchewan attend the 
of Labor convention in Saskatoon. The union's delega- 


provincial Federation 


series of bargaining talks. 


“Not once during five days of meet- 
ings did the company get down to serious 
negotiations,”’ Haynes said. “Not satisfied 
with their weak position, they attempted 
to intimidate those present by advising 
that if the union wouldn’t agree to their 
terms, the company might keep the plant 
closed until May. This callous attempt 
by management leaves much to be 
desired.” 


Federation officers, at a recent meet- 
ing, unanimously endorsed a program of 
support for the Taylor, Pearson strikers 
that includes collecting a list of all scabs 
and circulating the list in the neighbor- 
hood they live in; sending a list of scab 
trucking firms to all unions in British 
Columbia; sending a speaker to every 
union meeting in the province to ask for 
financial aid for the strikers and taking 
up plant-gate collections; and returing 
all Standard Oil and Chevron credit cards 
to the company. 


Although many service station garage- 
men have switched their purchasing 
from Taylor, Pearson to other firms in 
the wholesale auto parts and accessories 
field, Standard Oil and its service sta- 
tions continue to buy the struck firm's 
products. 


Taylor Pearson also distributes radio 
and TV sets, photo supplies and elec- 
tronic equipment. 


The strike began July 14 after the 
workers rejected a conciliation board 
recommendation that failed to bring 
wages anywhere near the wages other 
contracts in the industry provide. 

Taylor, Pearson is a subsidiary of Book- 
er Brothers & McConnell, a British- 
owned firm with large retail and whole- 
sale interests in Great Britain. 









































ON THE LINE: Walking Taylor, Pearson line in Vancouver to support 
535 members are Syd Thompson (I.), 









al 
Woodworkers Vancouver local presi- 


dent; Dan Radford, CLC British Columbia répresentative: and Jack Moore 
of the Woodworkers. 


29 Hit Bricks in Nova Scotia 
At Jacobson's Dept. Store 


DARTMOUTH, N. S.—Twenty-nine members of Local 1098 struck 
Jacobson’s department store here Oct. 6 after eight months of fruitless 
negotiations for a first contract, Int’l Rep. Walter J. Kensit reported. 


“This is the first group in this local: 
they’re fighting for union security and 
they'll set the pace for those to follow;” 
Kensit said. 


The local, the union’s newest in the 
province, was certified as bargaining 
agent for: the store and office employees 
in February. As soon as the local was 
certified, Jacobson management fired 
two of the union’s three negotiators. 

“We have attempted to negotiate an 
agreement in good faith for eight months. 
We have gone through conciliation pro- 
cedure but the management refused tc 
sign a decent, honorable union contract 
and we're on strike,” Kensit said. 


The union is seeking union shop and 


dues check-off provisions, the reinstate- 
ment of the two fired committeemen with 
full back pay, a five-day, 40-hour week, 
overtime pay, holidays, two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, top seniority for union committee- 
men and welfare, pension, sickness and 
accident insurance coverage. 

“We also want decent increases in 
salary for the sales staff,” Kensit said. 
“At present our women staff receive $20 
a week plus a low rate of commission 
and this very often results in our girls’ 
earning less than the minimum wage of 
$21.60. We want a decent increase for 
the office staff, too. At present their 
rates are between $28.50 and $32.50 a 
week before deductions.” 


31 from RWDSU at Sask. Labor Convention 


By Int'l Rep. LEN WALLACE 


REGINA, Sask — Approximately 
175 delegates, representing almost 
every affiliate in the province, at- 
tended the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, held in 
the city of Saskatoon at the end of 
September. 

Our union was represented by 31 dele- 


tion was largest at the convention. 


. 


gates, the largest single delegation at the 
convention and the largest delegation 
that we have ever sent to a Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Labor convention. 

During the three days of the conven- 
tion, the delegates were called on to dis- 
cuss and act on 110 resolutions. Some 
of the resolutions dealing with provin- 
cial matters called for improvements in 
labor legislation, and the provincial gov- 
ernment was urged to take immediate 
steps to relieve the very serious un- 
employment situation. 

Among the suggestions in respect to 
the unemployment problem was a ca!l 


| gupon the government to implement im- 


mediately a 40-hour week, an increase 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
across the province and a program o/ 
public works. The delegates also passed 
a resolution asking the government .o 
undertake a program of retraining work- 
ers displaced by automation immediately. 


On the question of provincial social 
security laws, we called upon the gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan to increase 
compensation to 100 percent of an em- 
ployee’s wages and to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide for portable pensions. 

During the course of the convention 
we were made aware of the interim re- 
port of the government-established com- 
mittee studying the setting-up of a 
provincial medical care program. The 
committee report suggested that the plan 
should contain deterrent fees and that 
4t should be administered by a commit- 
“tee that would not be responsible to the 
government. The report also recommend- 
ed that doctors be paid on a fee-for- 

All three of these points are in direct 


opposition to the position of the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labor. A lengthy 
and heated discussion took place on 
these three points, as well as on the 
medical plan generally, and our eénven- 
tion passed a resolution asking the gov- 
ernment to go along with the position 
of the federation when the actual medical 
plan is introduced. 


On the federal scene the convention 
endorsed resolutions calling for a na- 
tional health plan, increased old-age 
pensions, better housing legislation, 
changes that will benefit workers in in- 
come tax legislation and vigorous gov- 
ernmental] action to solve the serious and 
urgent problems of unemployment. 


Against Nuclear Arms 


The federation convention also spent 
considerable time in discussing interna- 
tional affairs. The convention gave al- 
most unanimous approval to a resolu- 
tion that called upon the government of 
Canada to refuse to equip Canadian 
forces with nuclear arms. The conven- 
tion also called on the government to 
prohibit the storing of such nuclear arms 
in Canada. It was the feeling of the con- 
vention, as stated in the resolution, that 
Canada could make a substantial con- 
tribution to the peace of the world if it 
were to work through all agencies of the 
United Nations. 


NDP Endorsed 


The New Democratic Party was again 
endorsed by the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labor and a resolution was pass- 
ed calling for all affiliates of the federa- 
tion to support the new party, both 

financially and by direct affiliation. 
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In virtually all colleges and univer sities throughout the U.S., the debate 
topic for 1961-62 is “Should Anti-Trust Laws Cover Unions?” The debate topic 
is quite topical, since big business spokesmen are once again demanding ap- 
plication of anti-trust laws to unions. Here is the first installment of an art- 
icle on this subject by Arthur J. Goldberg, now Secretary of Labor, but writ- 
ten when he was special counsel to the AFL-CIO, 


By ARTHUR j. GOLDBERG 


\ 


Tix ultimate objective of those who cry out 
against “labor monopoly” is to put our unions 
under the federal anti-trust laws. Should this ob- 
jective ever be accomplished, organized labor 
will be weakened to a point of almost complete 
ineffectiveness. National and international un- 
ions will be prohibited from bargaining for their 
members at the plant level and all traces of 
company-wide negotiating will be eliminated. 
All this will be done under the guise of monopoly 
busting. 


Employees working for any of the multi-plant 
employers who dominate the American economy 
will be restrained from using their collective 
strength in bettering their wages and working 
conditions. Instead, workers will be forced to 
bargain directly with the plant where they are 
employed as if that , ss es 
were a separate entity { 
completely devoid of 
the employer’s other in- 
terests. 


For the great major- 
ity of organized work- 
ers, the enactment of 
such legislation will 
mean a return to the 
19th Century when em- 
ployers with vast hold- 
ings held tremendous , 
economic power. . ies 

Those who would.re- “oa B °°) Ses 
turn to the so-called ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 
“good old days” have resurrected the charge of 
“labor monopoly” as a front for their real goal. 
If they can convince the American public that 
labor is a monopoly, then “protecting the public 
interest” will necessitate placing this “monopoly” 
under restrictions of anti-trust legislation. 






Like the phrase “right to work,” “labor mono- 
poly” is now being drummed into the public 
mind as the first part of this anti-union cam- 
paign. Both phrases are equally misleading. As 
“right to work” has nothing to do with a work- 
er’s right to a job, “labor monopoly” has no con- 
nection with our nation’s concept of monopolistic 
practices. 


The American public considers “monopoly” a 
bad word. We say that monopolies are bad— 
whether created by business organizations or by 
business organizations in conspiracy with labor 
organizations. Too often, however, we do not stop 
to analyze the reasons behind our condemnation 
of monopolies. Essentially, our argument with 
monopoly stems from the fact that competition 
is economically desirable and should be the ma- 
jor regulating force in a free-enterprise economy. 


We oppose monopolies because we regard it as 
undesirable for a manufacturer to have com- 
plete control over a product, enabling him to 
raise prices above those prevailing in a truly 
competitive system. We say that such control 
enables the manufacturer to gain excessive pro- 
fits at the expense of the public. 


Some ‘Competition’ Undesirable 

There are, however, areas where we recog- 
nize the fact that competition among suppliers 
is undesirable. For example, we do not object 
to one supplier of electric power, a single tele- 
phone service or a one-ownership urban trans- 
portation system. Similarly, our patent laws give 
inventors protection against their competitors 
for a limited period of time. 


In such areas, we do not ordinarily apply the 
epithet “monopoly,” although in a technical 
sense monopoly does exist. We do not use the 
term because in these areas, the lack of competi- 
tion is considered socially desirable. 





The same type of thinking must also apply 
to the charge of “labor monopoly.” If a labor 
union is to be considered an undesirable monop- 
oly, it must be undesirable because it suppresses 
or destroys competition socially beneficial to 
our economy. 


What type of competition does a labor union 
destroy? Competition among whom? These are 
questions that must be answered if the charge 
of ” note monopoly” is to be considered seri- 
ously. 


Technically speaking, of course, any labor un- 
ion is a monopoly in the limited sense that it 
eliminates competition between employees for 
the available jobs in a particular plant or in- 
dustry. By concerted economic action, these 
workers attempt to increase the wage at which 
the employer will be able to purchase their labor. 


If the monopoly concept is to be applied to 
unions—under this false notion—all labor or- 
ganizations should be forbidden and replaced 
by periodic auctions at which jobs can be par- 
celed out to those qualified persons willing to 
supply their labor at the lowest wage. Unions 
must be eliminated, under this theory, because 
the very purpose of labor organizations is to 
limit the power of an employer to drive down 
wage rates and enforce substandard working con- 
ditions. 


If this is not the type of competition envision- 
ed by those who speak the loudest of “Jaie 
monopolies,’ there would seem to be onl 
other types of competition they seek to e r- 
age. These are: competition between unions to 
see which will supply labor at the lowest rate; 
and competition between employers in the sale 
of their products, based strictly on a difference 
in labor costs. 


Compete for Low-Cost Labor? 


Neither of these alternatives will stand the test 
of careful scrutiny. No one really proposes to 
establish an economic system under which un- 
ions would compete with each other to supply 
labor at the lowest possible cost. 


No responsible social critic believes that com- 
petition among manufacturers should be car- 
ried on, not on the basis of relative efficiency 
or ability to produce, but on the manufacturers’ 
ability to obtain the lowest possible Jabor rates. 
The social advantage of competition is that it 
rewards the most efficient producer and thus 
guarantees the optimum use of our economic 
resources. There is no social advantage to be 
gained by allowing manufacturers to compete 
on the basis of sweatshop wages. 


Even harder to rationalize than the question 


» of competition is the placing of human labor in 


the same category as any other commodity. 


There are obvious social reasons for distin- 
guishing between. the purchase and sale of 
commodities and the employment of workers. 
The owner of a commodity is not selling an ob- / 
ject that is part of himself. He is selling property. 
If the owner of a commodity is not satisfied with 
the price he is offered, he can generally with- 
hold its sale until a better price is offered. But 
the worker is not selling a commodity. He is 
selling a part of himself—his own skill, strength 
and energy. The value of his labor, if withheld 
from the market, is lost and cannot be recovered. 


From a practical standpoint, the individual 
worker cannot withdraw his labor from the mar- 
ket for any length of time. Without a union, he 
is completely at the mercy of the buyer—his em- 
ployer. Since the worker must support his family 
and eat each day, he has no alternative but to 
accept whatever is offered unless he has the 
protection afforded by collective bargaining. 


(To.Be Continued in Next Issue of The Record) 
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Replies to Critic of 

. e ; 
Pharmacists’ Pay 
To the Editor: 

It was probably realized by your more 
intelligent readers that the person who 
wrote the letter to the editor in the Oct. 
22 issue of The Record, “Says Drug Store 


Union Asks for Too Much,” was slightly 
mistaken. 


A graduate of a college of pharmacy 
is required to be an apprentice for six 
months before he is licensed. During 
those six months he is paid a salary of 
approximately eighty dollars per week. 
Hardly a salary for a college graduate! 


When the pharmacist receives his 
license, he is fully competent to dispense 
medications. In fact, his knowledge and 
ability in the handling of the patient’s 
health needs far surpasses those who 
have graduated twenty years before him. 


Therefore, an employer should be more 
than willing to pay him a salary for his 
services in the pharmacy. 

ALAN N. CAHN 

Editer, the Pharmacon 
Columbia University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, New 





Blames Store Owners 
lf Profits Are Low 


To the Editor: 

In reference to the cosmetician who 
blames Local 1199, the Drug Store Un- 
ion, for its new demands, I would like 
to say the following: 


I notice that you blame the employee 
pharmacist for wanting more money and 
better working conditions. You fail to 


take into consideration that this em- 
ployee also invests four and now five 
years of college, plus one half to one year 
of interneship into becoming a registered 
pharmacist. In comparison to profession- 
als in other fields he lags quite a bit be- 
hind in economic remuneration, working 
conditions, etc. 


If he wants to improve himself, lay 
much of the blame on the drug store 
owners for hampering his progress. Many 
or them cut prices to the bone, so it’s 
their fault they can’t pay wages and re- 
ceive a profit that an employer with his 
responsibility is entitled to on his invest- 
ment. 


If the dog-eat-dog competition, and 
the desire for an easy buck at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow via discounting, 
unprofessional acts and so on did not 
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prevail so much among the small retail 
stores (and the large department stores, 
chains, etc. who also have drugs and 
prescription departments, and are just 
as guilty), and if instead the retail drug 
industry ‘would charge fair prices, there 
would be proper compensation for em- 
ployers as well as employees. 

NAME WITHHELD 

New York City 


Sees Drug Employers 
‘Doing Very Well’ 


To the Editor: 
I was shocked by the unsigned letter 


from a cosmetician working in a Local 
1199 drug store. She calls herself a mem- 
ber. I would call her just a dues payer 
who does not appreciate what 1199 has 
done to better conditions. She probably 
does not know or does not want to be 
reminded of the horrible conditions we 
used to have—up to 66 hours a week, no 
vacations, no benefits, no security on the 
job, low wages. 


Thirty years ago, when 1199 first start- 
ed bettering conditions the bosses how!- 
ed that they would be driven out of 
business. Every time 1199 won more bene- 
fits, the bosses repeated their cries of 
calamity, Lo and behold, they are. more 
prosperous today than they ever were. 
There are more bosses taking cruises and 
trips to Europe, etc., than used to take 
even one week's vacation. 

LOUIS DINNERSTEIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Question, Answer 
On Encyclopedias 


To the Editor: 

I read Sidney Margolius’ articles on 
buying tips and am very much interest- 
ed in purchasing an encyclopedia for my 
children’s reference use. They are aged 
15 (high school student) and 12 (junior 
high school student). I would like to 
know if the encyclopedias mentioned in 
his column would be good for them or 
if another could be recommended that 
would best serve their needs now and in 
the future. 

ESTHER KATZ 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

(Editor’s note: On the basis of the 
Hart Chart and the opinion of many 
librarians, Mr. Margolius recommends 
the World Book and Compton’s Ency- 
clopedia. These are primarily for stu- 
dents in junior and senior high school, 
but they can also be used by the whole 
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family. Mr. Margolius cites three lead- 
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ing adult encyclopedias too. These are 
the Americana, Collier’s and thé Brit- 
annica.) 


Life After War 
‘Ghoulish Mockery’ 


To the Editor: 

A fallout shelter is a 
the wise-guy who thinks 
to’ say “I told you so.” If 
vivors, they are welcome to 
the dead and the dying, 
rubble, the fires and the 
of nothing but survivors 
if any still exist. 
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attempt 
establish a society, if they still wish life 
to go on in the ruins of a way of life 
that can no longer be the same. It would 
be a new life in which food, shelter 
family and government will take a 
strange form, for only strange people 
will want to live this way. 


Our government should not sponsor 
fallout shelters and delude people with 
the idea that survivors, if there are any, 
will find anything but a ghoulish mock- 
ery of their former way of life. 

ESTHER BONETT 
Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Believe in God, 
Don’t Hide in Holes’ 


To the Editor: 

I have just read your article on fallout 
shelters (Oct. 22 issue), and as you said 
my opinion counts as much as anyone 
else’s, I'm going to tell you what I think 
and possibly be branded an old-fashioned 
nut. 

I am a firm believer in the Word of 
God, and in thousands of years it has 
never failed, so why should it fail now? 
He created the earth and all that is in it. 
He made man to walk uprightly and if 
he does so in the way the Lord intended 
there is no need for him to hide in holes 
like so many rats in a trap. 

In my opinion, when we come to the 
state where we have to live in daily fear 
for our lives and get ready to dart into 
a hole and kill our own folk just to sur- 
vive, it’s a pretty poor state to be in and 
I'd just as soon be dead. 

If this nation were truly under God, 
not just from the mouth out, we’d have 
nothing to fear. God said, “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways; then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” 

This is supposed to be a God-fearing 
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Sees War Danger ‘Nil 
But Favors Shelters 
To the Editor: 

This letter is in regard to The Record’s 
request for readers’ views of fallouts and 
shelters in the Oct. 22 issue. ” 

Firstly, the chances for atomic war are 
nil as the enemy would be destroyed by 
the same radiation and fallout it would 
bring about. However, if somebody were 
mad enough to drop an atomic bomb, it 
would be very tragic if there were not 
enough shelters. 

The “get-rich-quick” shelter builders 
The Record discusses should be placed 
under government control and supervi- 
sion; and the government could warrant 
radiation-free shelters. If claims are 
fraudulent, as they seem to me, the build- 
ers of these shelters should be put in jail. 

MARX COHEN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cites Good Experience 
With a Mutual Fund 


To the Editor: 





} 


The featured articles by Sidney Mar- 


golius in The Record make for interest- 
ing reading as well as being helpful in 
many areas. In particular I refer to his 
article on mutual funds in the Oct. 22 
issue with which I agree most heartily, 
with particular reference to the high 
commission costs which make mutual 
funds a long range program to obtain 
the most benefits. 

There are, however, a few funds that 
do not have a “loading or commission 
charge,” and I have been actively pur- 
chasing shares from one of these for the 
past three years. Its growth has been 
consistent and rewarding. 

HENRY VAN VOOREN 
Clifton, N.J. 
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Family Breakdown has been described by 
the Family Service Association of America as 
“America’s number one social problem” and 
“as destructive as any disease.” 

In a special edition of fts official journal, “Family 
Service Highlights,” published in connection with its 
fiftieth anniversary conference opening Nov. 12 at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York City, the Asso- 
ciation called for a crash program to discover the 
causes of family breakdown and to enlist enlighten- 
ed public support for a program of education and 
prevention. 

The publication cited these statistics as evidence 
of the seriousness of the problem in this country: 

Illegitimacy rate tripled since 1938. 

One in every four new marriages today ends in 
divorce. 

Current divorce rate more than seven times that 
of 1860. 

Delinquency rate, based on court cases, nearly 
tripled since 1940. 

‘More than 200,000 admissions to state and local 
mental hospitals annually. 

“All these problems in human relationships, and 
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many others, either cause or can be traced to today’3 
breakdown in family life,” the publication comments. 

“Behind these statistics are not only individuals 
but whole groups of people—families—whigh are 
blighted. And these social ills are but a small part 
of the syndrome that constitutes the over-all, debil- 
itating social disease we call Family Breakdown. 

“To these we must add other symptoms such as 
irresponsible parenthood, weak citizenship, mental 
illness, alcoholism, narcotics addiction and emotional 
distress. 

“Unfortunately these social ills are as contagious 
as diphtheria. . . . So often it is the children of the 
families who suffer most, and they in turn transmit 
the effects of this suffering to the next generation.” 

In appealing to its more than 300 affiliated local 
Family Service Agencies in the United States and 
Canada to step up their attack on the problem, the 
association urged emphasis on prevention. 

Citing the World Health Organization’s definition 
of health as “a state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease,” the publication comments: 

“A strong family is more than one in which the 
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RWDSU Official’s Daughter 
Hits the Big-Time at 20 


If you saw it in a movie, you’d think, “It could never happen in real 
life.” But it did. A 20-year-old girl, whose only previous theatrical ex- 
perience had been in college productions and summer stock, tried out for 
& role ‘in a hit Broadway musical on a dare. That tryout netted Nancy 
Tribush a leading part in “Bye Bye Birdie.” 


The red-haired singer-actress is now on tour with the Broadway 
company, playing the ingenue lead part of Kim McAfee. Headliners in the 
cast are Gretchen Wyler, Kay Medford and Dick Gautier. After touring 
major eastern and Canadian cities during the winter, the show will 
be back on Broadway next April. 


Nancy’s father is Al Tribush, business agent of Retail Food Employees 
Local 338 in New York. He confesses his bewilderment—and pride—at 
his daughter’s quick climb up the ladder to theatrical success. He and 
his wife Ellen have always known their daughter was talented, but they 
knew too that achieving recognition in show business is all too often 
a heartbreakingly slow process. 


Nancy has been a performer ever since early childhood. She sang, 
acted and danced in school plays from grade school right through high 
school and college. But in deference to her parents’ wishes, she devoted 
herself to her academic studies as well. A French language major, she 
succeeded so well that she graduated from Brooklyn College last February 
summa cum laude (with highest honors) and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the college honor society. 


But the lure of show business was still strong. For the past two sum- 
mers, she appeared as a featured player with the Warwick-Oakdale 
Musical Theater, performing throughout New England in summer stock 
productions of such hits as Redhead, Annie Get Your Gun, Oklahoma, 
Silk Stockings, Brigadoon, Guys and Dolls, and others. Among the stars 
she appeared with were Ginger Rogers, John Raitt, Gordon and Sheila 
MacRae, Genevieve, Tony Martin and Shelley Berman. 


Shortly after the summer season ended, she heard that Bye Bye 
Birdie was trying out tour company replacements for Susan Watson, who 
was appearing in the part of Kim. She was auditioned by Gower Champion, 
the noted choreographer and director, and was immediately given the 
part. She made such an impression on the producers that she was put 
into the show during its last week on Broadway, thus achieving every 
aspiring actor’s dream several weeks before her twenty-first birthday. 


Boston newspaper reviews after the show opened there Oct. 10 con- 
firmed the producers’ estimates of Nancy’s ability. The Boston Traveler 
called her “an attractive youngster” who “livens up the proceedings,” 
while the Boston Globe said, “Nancy Tribush as the girl yearning for 
sophistication is superb.” 


The Bye Bye Birdie company moves to Her Majesty’s Theater, Mon- 
treal on Nov. 6 for a week’s run. From there, it goes to the O’Keefe Center, 
Toronto, Nov. 13 for three weeks; on Dec. 4, Cleveland’s Hanna Theater, 
two weeks; Dec. 18, Detroit’s Fisher Theater, three weeks; Jan. 8, Cincin- 
nati’s Schubert Theater, one week; Jan. 15, Pittsburgh’s Nixon Thea- 
ter, two weeks; Jan. 29, Baltimore’s Ford Theater, one week. 


On Feb. 4, the show opens in Washington’s National Theater for a 
four-week engagement; on Mar. 5, the Wilmington, Del. Playhouse, one 
week; Mar. 12, Philadelphia’s Forrest Theater, four weeks, and April 9, 
New Haven’s Schubert Theater for one week. 


Then it’s back to New York’s Broadway. After that, who knows? 
Perhaps the movie version of Bye Bye Birdie, perhaps another show. 


Meanwhile, RWDSU members throughout the U. S. and Canada 
will be following Nancy’s career with interest and pride. And a lot of 
them will be seeing her iy person on her current tour. 


November 5, 1961 


Nancy Tribush, daughter of Business Agent Al Tribush of 
Retail Food Employees Local 338, as she appears on stage in 
leading role in hit musical, “Bye Bye Birdie.” 
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MONEY PROBLEMS of WEALTHY WOW 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


From time to time, The Record has published 
features on how the “other half” lives. We’ve 
explored the ways the rich spend their money, 
their tastes and habits. 


But one important area has been neglected: 
the attitudes of the rich toward their money. 
Now, thanks to Vogue magazine, we can under- 
stand a little better the problems that trouble 
wealthy women. Vogue’s September issue car- 
ried an article entitled “Money Fascination: a 
test to tell how you feel about money.” 


The questions, some of which are reprinted 
below, were answered in Vogue by “a money 
man” (Vogue’s phrase) and a psychiatrist. The 
editorial comments in parentheses are The Rec- 
ord’s own. 


Q—If you set out to buy a $50 dress, are you 
blind to the wisdom of paying $100 for some- 
thing you see and love that has at least 40% 
more to offer in style and usefulness? 


A—It is often better to spend the $100 and 
save on something else. 


(This is fairly typical of Vogue’s appeal to 
feminine logic—the kind that drives men wild. 
If a dress has 40% more to offer than a $50 
dress, it should cost 40% more—which would 
be $70, not $100). 


Q—Do you count the time during a long- 
distance telephone call, or simply talk on for 
pleasure? 


A—This depends on how secure financially 
you feel. 


(Notice that Vogue’s answermen are concern- 
ed with how secure you feel, not how secure you 
are. No wonder American Telephone & Tele- 
graph stock has been zooming.) 


Q—Are you a compulsive spender? Do you- buy 
things to cheer yourself up and then find they’re 
fairly un-right for you? 


A—Compulsive spending indicates lack of 
security, a need to get momentary relief from 
unconscious anxiety by the magic of money. 


(We’re anxious for momentary relief; all we 
lack is that magic money.) 


Q—-Do you regret selling a hunk of blue-chip 
stocks for a human investment, say for a coun- 
try house? 

A—You may regret, but you probably did the 
right thing. 


(The money man probably answered this one, 
since real estate volues have been going up 
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faster than blue-chip stocks.) 


Q—If you drop a dime under the seat in a cab, 
do you fish it out? 


A—If you fish out the dime, you may be show- 
ing stinginess, unwilling to let the driver or the 
garage man have an unmerited dime, 


(Would Vogue’s answer be the same if it were 
a quarter?) 


Q—Are you so blind to money that you have 
no idea what you spend on taxis every week? 


A—Practically everyone is toe blind. 


(How can you keep track if you keep dropping 
those coins under the seat?) 


Q--Are you inclined to indulge in some new 
interest on the spur; passing a shopwindow, for 
example, would you suddenly buy a puppy or 
movie camera equipment? 


A—Impulse buyers may have trouble getting 
themselves to the point of simple shopping; im- 
pulse buying breaks through their own barricade 
of stinginess. 


(Buy that Schnauzer, kid, and break through 
the stinginess barrier! ) 





Q—When you’ve worn a suit a great deal for 
two years and suddenly realize it’s showing signs 
of strain, are you unreasonably irritated or can 
you think with pleasure about buying a new one? 


A—You should not be Ilrritated and should 
have pleasure in buying a new suit. In that case, 
you are secure about your values. 


(Go, girls, go! And feel secure as you' spend. 
After all, would you rather give the money to a 
psychiatrist—and have him enjoy a new suit?) 

Q—Do you prefer ohe big luxury to three 
smaller ones? 





A—The one-big-luxury person may have more 
regard for self; the three-small-luxury people 
may be less sure of themselves, their taste, and 
their judgment. 


(Relax and let yourselves go dears. Those big 
luxuries will prove you’re emotionally healthy 
and sure of yourself. Of course, you may make 
your husband pretty sick.) 


Q—Do you rationalize extravagances by. com- 
paring them to even wilder extravagances? For 
example, making a forty-five minute telephone 
call to a friend in Honolulu beeause it’s cheaper 
by far than flying out for the weekend, which 
one would scarcely have done anyway. 


A—The rationalization of extravagance de- 
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pends on the degree to which the person under- 
Stands what he or she is doing, the ability to 
admit to true extravagance. 


(So why not fly to Honolulu for the weekend? 
But be sure to phone your friend first so she’ll 
know you’re coming.) 


Q—Do you go out of your way, when traveling, 
to eat at great restaurants and then fail to order 
the specialties as you feel they are frightfully 
expensive? 


A—If you fail to order the specialties, you may 
feel you don’t deserve the best; you’re apt to be 
mean to you; and won’t give yourself a treat. 
Men usually say, “We’re here, spend the money.” 


(Get it, ladies? Once you’re in the joint, you 
may as well eat up a storm.) 


Q--Do you feel that the friendly telephone is 
too friendly? Do you count it as a monthly ex- 
pense? 


A—The friendly telephone shows a need for 
human contact—the phone is a talisman against 
loneliness. i 


(Especialy when you can use it to orderier- 
pensive stuff.from ali the stores in town.) 


Q—Do you balance pleasure and money in 
relative terms? For instance, do you feel a short. 
but expensive trip is worth the joy it gives? 


A—You should balance them. If you take the 
Short, joyous trip, you may feel you are worth 
a treat. 


(You wouldn’t want to feel unworthy, would 
you? Go ahead, take the trip!) 


Q—When you travel, do you put aside a limp 
sum, spend it and stop there, or do you feel a 
few hundred dollars one way or another does 
not matter? - 


A—lIt is better if you can stop when you reach 
the limit, in most cases, but if traveling far away 
with perhaps no chance of returning, it may be 
better to spend the extra. Yes and No. 


(Yes and No? Let’s not leave Vogue readers 
uncertain—we say Yes.) 


Q--Do you carefully keep check stubs or do 
you ask at your bank from time to time for your 
checking account balance? 


A—You should keep check stubs, but on the 
other hand, if you forget occasionally, it is not 
a national disaster..Balance yourself as well as 
your check book. 


(Since hubby makes the deposits, let him wor- 


ry about the balance.) 
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How You Can Protect 
Your Family Against Its Dangers 


You may one day save the lives of your loved ones, protect yourself 
against disastrous financial losses, too—if you and your family take time 
now to set up a simple five-point program of fire safety. 


1, Start-by learning more about the nature of fire. Did you know 
the smoke and fumes of a fire are much more dangerous than the 
blaze? It’s a fact! A fire out of control rapidly consumes the 
the air while it gives off carbon monoxide and other deadly gases. A 
deep breaths of air containing only two percent carbon 
cause instant death. 


Superheated by the flames, these deadly gases quickly rise to the 
ing and up stair wells. In a very short time, they are hot enough to 
on contact or to start new fires faster than the original flames can travels 


Knowing the facts like these, you can set about planning a more ine. 
telligent safety program. 44 


2. Clean out fire hazards; protect yourself against “built-in” dangers, 
Inspect attic, basement, closets and garage for rubbish which could feed 
a fire. Especially if you’ve bought any new appliances recently, it’s a good 
idea to have the adequacy of your wiring system checked. Some house- 
wives conscientiously call in an inspector to check the furnace every 
year—and forget that the stove, if grease has been allowed to accumulate 
there, is a real fire hazard! 


Some fire hazards may be your prize curenaueinee others may be built 
right into the house! Though curtains of nylon, dynel, fiberglass and 
many other new materials are fire-resistant, other types are combustible 
fuel for fire unless they have been flame-proofed. Many laundries and 
dry cleaners are equipped to do the job for you. 


Many new houses, particularly split-level and ranch types, are being 
built with windows too high and narrow to permit escape in case of fire. 
Others have folding or slatted interior doors—or no inside doors at all— 
allowing fire to race right through. If your home has either of these dis- 
advantages, you’d best counteract them by installing a home fire alarm 
system to give you plenty of warning in case of emergency. 


3. Check your personal habits. Common behavior patterns can be 
even more dangerous than actual physical hazards. Smoking in bed is 
probably the prime example, but there are many others. Some housewives 
have the quaint—and dangerous—idea that stove burners double beauti- 
fully as clothes driers. Others empty ashtrays into waste paper baskets 
without making sure all matches and butts are completely out. Some rash 
citizens take their lighted cigarettes along when they go poking in clothes 
closets; others take lighted matches instead of flashlights to help them 
in the search. 


Worst of all are the errors that may tragically involve a child. Too 
many mothers go out and leave small children alone in the house, or 
leave matches and cigarette lighters within reach of children. 


Many good safety habits are just the converse of these mistakes; 
others are less obvious. 


Leave Bedroom Doors Closed at Night 
Did you know, for example, that it’s a good idea to sleep with yotr 
bedroom door closed? If fire starts elsewhere in the house, the closed 
door will keep most of the deadly gases out for a while, giving you a chance 
to escape. Leaving bedroom windows partly open at night is not only good 
for health and rest—in the event of fire, it lets deadly gases out. 


4. Sit down with your family and plan possible escape routes. Try 
to figure out ways to get out of every situation you can possibly imagine. 
But don’t include the staircase in your escape plans; as you’ve already 
learned, rising heat and smoke can make it a death trap. Do you have 
a window opening out onto a roof? It may provide an escape to a point 
at which you.can safely drop to the ground. 


After figuring out your escape routes, be sure to cest them. Now’s the 
time to find out if a possible escape route is blocked by a forgotten piere 
of furniture, a tight window sash, a storm window you hadn’t taken into 
account. Walk through each part of your escape plan, checking carefully 
for such obstacles. 


Agree on a place for all members of a family to meet outside the house. 
This is vitally important; lives have been lost because people went bark 
into burning houses to rescue someone who had already escaped. Be sure 
your children know why they should remain just at the spot in case of a 
real fire; many children. at the cost of their lives, have slipped back into 
the house to save a favorite toy. 


5. Teach your family never to open a door, when fire is suspected on the 
other side, without feeling it first. If it’s hot to the touch, don’t open :t 
under any circumstances. If it feels somewhat warm, open it a crack, 
turning your face away. If smoke or gases puff through, or if you feel 
pressure on the other side, slam it shut—the deadly fumes outside can 
literally knock you over. Use another escape route. If that isn’t possinie, 
stand near the open window and yell for help; there is usually time for 
rescue if the bedroom door is shut. 


To fight suffocation while trying to escape, a pillowcase or pajama top 
should be tied over the mouth and nose Since the air nearest the floor 
is likely to have the least fumes, it’s best to slide from the bed to the 
floor and crawl, keeping head low and taking short breaths, to the win- . 
dow from which you'll try to escape. 


. If you must drop from a window, don’t leap from a standing or sitting 
position on the window sill, as most people tend to do. Slide or stretch 
out of the window, feet first. Hang from the sil] by your fingers. then 
flex your legs slightly and let go. In the typical house, this means a drop 
of nine and a half feet instead of a 17-foot fall! 


Hopefully, of course, you'll never have to use the facts under the 
last two headings. But if you know how to act in case of fire you'll be 
dcing everything possible to keep the home fires burning—safely. 
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Fast-Buck Promoters ‘Hard-Sell’ Fallout Shelters 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Fast-buck promoters are capitalizing on the 
current public concern over fallout shelters to 
use high-pressure sales tactics for the sale of 
purported protective equipment. 


Many of the same operators who previously sold you 
overpriced storm windows, house siding, patios, ency- 
ckypedias, fire-alarm systems and other home-improve- 
tuent jobs, soon will be on your street to sell you 
survival on the installment plan. 


In Michigan, Milton Huber, President of the Michigan 
Cansumer. Association, reports this organization has 
r“eelved complaints that salesmen for shelters are 
using a “buy or die” slogan, and are showing families 
sgare films of what happened in Hiroshima. 


In New York, a leading promoter advertised in the 
dally papers for “crack closers . . . siding, book men, 
:Zanchise men, etc., to get in on the ground floor of 
tae new fallout shelter industry.” This company ad- 
vertised’ “‘Huge commission .. . get the cream of this 
new field,” and promised that leads to prospective 
uayers’ would be supplied salesmen from displays in 
Grand Central, Penn Station, etc. 


By “crack closers,” this multi-million dollar firm 
means it: seeks salesmen expert at -taking leads and 
vvercoming any sales resistance you might display. 


Use Publicity in Life Magazine 


Many sellers have seized on the recent publicity given 
various types of “shelters” and “survival equipment” 
by Life magazine, to promote such equipment as fall- 
out detection meters, at prices which vary as much as 
50 percent among various promoters. 


Other advertisers of fallout shelters are using such 
scare neadlines as “Prepare Now for SURVIVAL.” 


(Editor’s note: Periodically Press Associates, Inc. 


Better Business Bureaus are making a nationwide 
survey in an effort to establish standards and stop the 
threat of high-pressure selling by shady operators, 
Thomas Roberts of the Association of Better Business 
Bureaus reports. “There is no doubt the home improve- 
ment operators are going ‘underground’,” Roberts com- 
mented. 


It is known than “a number of the promoters enter- 
ing the shelter business are individuals who have bad 
records in the home improvement business,” Alian 
Backman, vice-president of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, told this reporter. 5 


Civil-defense officials are similarly worried over the 
activities of high-pressure sellers. The Minnesota civil- 
defense director, Hubert Schon, has called for a Fed- 
eral standard for shelters. 


‘Lifetime Guarantee’ for Shelters? 


One manufacturer even has advertised a “Lifetime 
guarantee” for its shelter. That’s a safe enough offer 
for him to make. 


Prentice-Hall, a large business-advisory service, 
has recommended to its clients, “Make plans now to 
get in on the civil-defense market and you'll have the 
jump on your competitors when it really starts bur- 
geoning.” 


Business-expert Elmer Roessner warns that among 
the cheaters, there wil] be two techniques: “One will 
be to get signatures on contracts and then to sell the 
contracts to local builders. The other will be to sign 
up victims and then to build a shelter at a cost to allow 
a fancy profit.” 


This writer has no recommendation as to whether 
you should build a shelter or not, or get your town to 
build a community type, as some towns are planning 
to do at much lower cost per family. But there is no 
doubt that you need to avoid the current pressure from 
high commission salesmen. It is noteworthy that some 
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sellers are offering shelters for $700, others want $2,000 
or more. 


Roberts point out that no standards of adequacy 
actually have been set up yet. Local, state and Federal 
civil-defense officials are still trying to work out the 
details of what is an adequate shelter. Currently the 
Federal Trade Commission is meeting with the Defense 
Department to formulate a standard, and provide @ 
guide to the public. ; 


Since responsible authorities are still working out 
standards, the claim of Life magazine that prefab 
shelters can be constructed within a few hours by two 
men using only a screwdriver and wrench, seems not 
reliable, in this writer's opinion. : 


The technique used by the fast-buck promoters is 
exactly the same they have used in the sale of other 
products which have caused much disillusionment 
among moderate-income families. First they get your 
name as a prospect or “lead” when you answer an ad 
offering literature “without obligation,” or you visit @ 
display at a railroad station, county fair, etc. Then 
they send the “crack closer” to visit you. His mission 
of getting your signature on a contract is further facil- 
itated by all the installment plans available for financ- 
ing shelters. There are three FHA financing programs 
in addition to bank and other installment loans. 


Check Before You Sign Contract 


If you feel you do need a shelter and are unwilling 
to wait until standards of adequacy are established, or 
the situation is clarified, our advice is to at least first 
ask your local Civil Defense office for a list of qualified 
contractors and recommended plans. Don’t sign @ cone 
tract until you do: As one New Jersey official points 
out, many ot the contractors who have just gone into 
this business are not qualified. They may be only 
masonry contractors, including some swimming-poo] 
builders, without the necessary professional engineere 
ing experience. , 
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recipes by a union chef. Included are choice recipes from some of the 
finest union chefs in the country. With the cost of living at an all- 
time high, stress is put on minimum expense, simplicity of prepara- 
tion and colorful taste sensations.) 


A master of international cuisine as well as six languages 
is John Simic, saucier at the Stockholm Restaurant in the Hotel 
Abbey, New York, a restaurant famous for its smorgasbord. 


This month’s recipe for Swedish Meat Balls is only one of 
many dishes perfected by the well-traveled Simic. A member of 
Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant and Bartenders Union, Chef Simic 
came to the United States only a year ago. 


A Croatian, he has traveled to all corners of the world, in- 
cluding Africa and the Philippines, by working on Swedish cargo 
and passenger ships. His varied experience started at the age 
of 21 when he left Dalmatia to begin his training in Rome and 
Naples. This he left for a short stay in Paris and finally on to 
Buenos Aires where for ten years he worked as chef in his own 
restaurant, El] Navegante (The Sailor). 


Following is his recipe for Swedish Meat Balls: - 
SWEDISH MEAT BALLS 
(serves eight) 


1 pound lean ground beef 2. slices white bread 

1 pound lean ground veal 1 scant cup light cream .- 
1 cup butter or margarine allspice 

1 large onion, chopped fine salt and pepper 


Remove crusts from ‘bread and soak in cream. Mix together 
the ground méats, soaked bread, chopped onion and leftover 
cream. Season with a touch of allspice and salt and pepper to 
taste. When ingredients are well blended, form into small balls. 
In a large skillet, heat the butter until it begins to turn light 
brown. Then, over a medium flame, saute the meat balls, adding 
butter as needed dufing the frying. When they are nicely brown- 
ed on the outside, they are ready to eat. 


According to Chef Simic, Swedish meat balls are traditionally 
served with small whole boiled potatoes. 


The Swedes consider this a meal in itself, 


Tip on Cooking Vegetables 


Another Swedish cookery expert, Edla Gustavsson, feels that 
there is an unhappy tendency in the United States to overcook 
vegetables, 


“They should be cooked over low heat with a small amount 
of water, and tightly covered,” she advised. “The vegetables should 
be tested for doneness and, if they are to be served immediately, 
they should be removed from the heat before they are thoroughly 
tender. The remaining steam in the pot will cook them through 
before serving.” 
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IT’S CALLED PRIVATE SECRETARY, but this is a sweater for 
almost any occasion: the office—afternoon excursions—or to 
wear in front of the fire with your favorite pair of slacks. It‘s 
easy to make in modified moss stitch. Get your instructions now 
in sizes 12 through 18, by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Needlework Department, RWDSU Record, 132 
West 43 St., N-Y. 36, N.Y. Ask for Leaflet No. B-200. 
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Topic Numper One 


_. By JANE GOODSELL 


Sex, which used to be a hush-hush subject, is-now in danger of 
being talked to death. We’ve turned it into a Serious Problem, and 
we talk about it in the same ponderous, head-shaking tones that we 
use to discuss such. weighty. dilemmas as disarmament and over- 
crowded classrooms. 

It’s in danger ef heing written to death, too. The publishing 
world is examining sex as curiously as a child opening a 
present: scrutinizing it from every angle; turning it inside out and 


‘backwards, taking it apart to see what makes it work. No self-respect- 
| ing magazine goes to press without at least one article on plain and 


fancy sex problems: Are Americans Promiscuous? The Problem of 
Unmarried Mothers; Do Women Dominate Their Husbands? The 
Love Life of College Students. 

Statisticians analyze it as coolly and thoroughly as they measure 
batting averages and stock market trends, 

Remember when novelists employed asterisks, and movies used 
fade-out scenes, to suggest that you-know-what was taking place? 


—Record drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 


Nowadays they tell you and show you in such specific detail that 
you feel like a Peeping Tom. 


Now, don’t get me wrong. I’m all in favor of being frank about 
sex, and goodness knows, it needed a good airing. It’s a fascinating 
subject, and it is probably normal to be abnormally interested in it. 
People will-read anything about sex, however boring it may be. Even 
dry statistical reports hit the best seller lists. 


But not being ashamed to talk about sex is one thing. Harping 
on it all the time is another. We talk so much about its. problems 
and complications that, if we aren’t careful, we’re going to talk it 
right out of existence. If it’s as complicated and hazardous as all 
that, people will wonder if it was a good idea in the first place to 
have two sexes. 

Reading about marriage these days is as discouraging as a 
recipe for souffle. There seems to be an unlimited number of ways 
for things to go wrong. 

What in the world ever happened to romance? The love story 
has been replaced by the case history, and Cupid has been banished 
to make way for the clinical psychiatrist. 

We think the Victorians were silly because they considered sex 
unmentionable. Maybe some future generations will consider us silly 
for making such a terrible fuss about it. 
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SEASIDE SCENE: Ann Duggan 

is the kind of catch to net 

along the shore. She’s making 

a screen appearance in Col- 

umbia’s “The Devil at 4 O' 
Clock.”’ 
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Back the 
EKleanor 
Roosevelt 
Cancer 
Foundation 


Through Labor's Fu -Raising Drive 


mae 


“I'd like to congratulate the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations for launching LAB- 
OR’S MARCH ON CANCER. The unions expect to raise $1,000,000 
for the cancer foundation which bears my name. And since 
the AFL-C1O will pay for all administrative costs we have been 
assured that the entire sum will go for the two purposes of the 
Foundation. These are: 


“Building new cancer research facilities at hospitals and 
universities in various parts of the country; and sponsoring an 
international fellowship program for training cancer research 
scientists in this country and abroad. 


“I am especially gratified about the educational activity 
which will be conducted by labor through the foundation which 
aims to save the lives of many who can be saved through early 
detection and diagnosis of cancer. 


“We know no boundaries where human suffering is con- 
cerned. We work for the health of all people and we believe that 
international concern for the health of human beings every- 

_ where will help the struggle to bring peace to the world.” 
& MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
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The RWDSU, like other AFL-CIO unions, is seeking to have every 
member contribute at-least a dime to the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation. In announcing the drive, Pres. Max Greenberg said: 


“Through the medium of The Record, we are appealing to every 
member and his or her relatives and friends. Honor Mrs. Roosevelt by 
mailing in a contribution NOW. Anything from ten cents up will be 
welcome. We urge that you use the coupon on this page (use another 
sheet of paper to list additonal names of contributors) and mail your 
donation directly to RWDSU Cancer Fund, 132 West 43 Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


“Checks and money orders should be made payable to RWDSU Can- 
cer Fund. The Foundation, the AFL-CIO and the International Union 
will welcome joint contributions made by groups of members in shops 
and local unions. Get together now with your co-workers and chip in 
whatever amount you decide on for this worthy cause. 


“Cancer can be defeated—just as a cure was found for polio, diph- 
terla, and many other terrible diseases. But it will take money to find 
the answer. That is where all of us can help.” 


Mail Your Contribution 
(A Dime or More)—NOW! 


| 


RWDSU CANCER FUND 
132 West 43 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Count me (us) in on Labor’s March on Cancer. Enclosed find 


contribution of $.. 


{For names of additiona)] contributors, use separate sheet of 
paper. Make checks or money orders payable to RWDSU CANCER 
FUND.) 











